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RIGHT NOW, while needs are fresh 
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\ Necessary Supplies—Seed, Cans, Labels, Paste, 
Boxes, etc—for this and next season 


\ Place your orders at the earliest possible time. 
| It will help your supply sources to help you. | 


| All the World looks to US for food—FOOD to sustain our fighting forces, | 
\ our allies, our war workers, our civilian population and to build back starv- | 
| ing occupied countries freed. A check up now, when actual operations | 
| emphasize needs, will help maintain a strong Food Front to KEEP ‘EM FED 
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THE PREWAR CAN. Material used in the prewar can 
was steel, plated by the hot-dipped method which con- 
sumed 1.54 of tin per base box, tin being applied hy this 


method exclusively up to 1941. 


THE WARTIME CAN. These may differ only en in 
appearance. due to the materials used. Cans made through- 
out with 0.5# electrolytic tinplate are practically indis- 


tinguishable from those made with 1.5# tinplate. In 1943, 
cans for some products will bear ends made from enameled 


steel which produces an attractive gun-metal finish 


Identical Twins 


8 YOU MAY KNOW, many questions 
have been raised in lay circles re- 
garding the difference in appearance of 
some of the wartime cans and the 
merits of the cans now being used for 
foods. This difference in appearance 
* has been caused chiefly by the in- 
creasing use of enameled steel in place 
of tinplate. 

Questions regarding the qualities of 
wartime cans may even have reached 
your office. Feeling, therefore, that you 
should have further authentic informa- 
tion on this subject, we are placing the 
facts before you: 


Wartime Can Facts in Brief 


Long before Pearl Harbor—when tin 
was plentiful— AmericanCan Company, 
in the interest of a more economical 
package for dry products, was produc- 
ing excellent cans of material which con- 
sumed in many instances a third less tin. 

Today wartime cans are being sup- 
plied to packers in accordance with 


government instructions for all prod- 


ucts, many of these being enameled. 
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the inside to protect the food, and 
some types are enameled on the outside 
as an additional protection against cor- 
rosion or rust. 

As you realize, the foods packed in 
these cans today are wholesome and 
just as nutritious as the foods packed 


‘in the prewar type cans. In many 


instances the new cans resist corrosion 
better than the prewar cans, but oc- 
casionally rust appears on the outside. 
As any scientist knows, the outside 
rust on a can detracts only from its 
appearance and has no effect whatso- 
ever on the inside of the can and its 
contents unless it is permitted to eat 
its way entirely through the metal. 


Packers and can manufacturers have 
always endeavored to deliver canned 
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foods throughout the year to the con- 
sumer in perfect condition under all 
circumstances. Naturally we are advis- 
ing canners, grocers and consumers that 
today's cans, in order to avoid unneces- 
sary corrosion of the outside, should be 
protected from water and dampness 
and should not be stored near damp 
walls or on damp floors for any extended 
period, 


In all cases, however, we can assure 
you of this fact: All food cans used today 
have been thoroughly texted, and the type 
of can for each product is designated by 
government authorities. 


The Seal of denotes 

thes in thie ad- 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the : 
American Medical Association. 
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Canning Plant Executives | 
with HYPERMETROPIA |=: 


* Far-Sightedness 


PERIENCE 


Itis our suggestion that you make Qperating American canning plants are many men 
a list of repairs or replacements that of vision—men whose planning made possible the great 


; ibuti king in the Fight f 
will be necessary for your 1944 pack, contribution that canners are now making in the Fight for 


diatel 1943 Freedom. 
immediately after your ees When peace has come, great responsibilities await American 


while your requirements are fresh canners—to help feed a world short of food because of years 
in the minds of your viner operators. devoted to destruction at the expense of food production— 
If you delay this matter, many to satisfy army-trained appetites—to help provide a bal- 
items are usually forgotten and may anced diet that meets the standards of Uncle Sam’s nutrition 


program. Plan now for the Modern machinery necessary to 


be difficult to secure on short notice. 
meet the higher requirements of this great future. 


It is hardly necessary for us to tell our HAND PACK FILLER 
customers that it is becoming increasingly Speeds ep quality 
difficult to filltheir orders as promptly as packs of specialty 
we would wish. The effects of the com- products such as 
plex influences at work in the war produc- cut, diced, sliced, 


shoe-string or 
tion program are now well understood. Fivach-Saple sal 


Many materials from which our products mixed vegetables, 
are manufactured are critical. sliced fruits, olives 
and practically all 
specialty canning 
You can be assured however that our en- products. . 
tire organization is making a supreme ef- 
fort to meet the difficulties as they arise. 
We want to emphasize that your orders 
should be placed as far in advance as pos- 
sible. 


These New Automatic 
Accessories and Attachments 


Greatly save labor and simplify fill- 
ing operations: Automatic Filling 
Hopper; Rotary Brushing Attach- 
ment; Packer-Briner; Vibrating Can 
Track. 


Write FMC Engineers for advice on your prob- 
lems—and send for our Catalog of complete 
modern equip t for all c d goods. 
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AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 


i Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
tablished 1880 Incorporated 1924 
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HIDDEN by a dense smoke screen, 
American troops creep up on an enemy 
position. 

Suddenly a gust of wind blows a 
hole in the smoke, exposing the men 
to the enemy. Instantly one soldier 
grabs for his belt . . . slips off a little 
can... heaves it at the opening! 


As the can hits the ground, it belches 
smoke—thick enough to patch up the 
hole. The men move forward, once 
again concealed. 


The Army calls this can a smoke 
grenade. But it doesn’t contain smoke! 
It’s filled with chemicals that make 
smoke when a mechanism is released. 
And it has an ingenious device that 
delays the action so the chemicals 
won’t burn the thrower’s hand. 


These secret chemicals must be pro- 
tected against dampness, dirt, mud— 
the rough-and-tumble handling of 
war. They’ve got to get there—safe. 
They do... in cans. Cans are rugged! 


America’s favorite container—the 
can that’s still bringing you many es- 
sentials — will finish its war job some 
day and be back, better than ever. 
We’re learning plenty as “Packaging 
Headquarters for. America’”’ at war. 


NOTE TO WAR MANUFACTURERS 


Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work. A part of our vast metal-working facilities 
for forming, stamping. machining and assembly 
is still available. Write or phone our War Prod- 
ucts Council, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42 St., New York City 
HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY WAR BONDS 
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gone, rainless this time—remember the last week 

in August, 1933, which brought three days of tor- 
rential rains, ending in a virtual cyclone, and which 
washed whole fields of ripe tomatoes from the Eastern 
Shore counties into the Chesapeake Bay, lining the 
waters with acres of floating tomatoes, and cutting the 
crop in half—and we are now in September, which 
normally brings many very hot days but very little 
rain. For some crops the long drought marks the end 
of the ’43 season, and for all crops, a dire threat—un- 
less long and soaking rains come, and that very soon. 
And it about makes impossible the planting of Fall 
crops—snap beans, spinach, etc. This applies, of 
course, to the Atlantic Coast region, but spreading to 
the Middle West; and there are rare spots where relief 
has been had, with beneficial rains, but in no case that 
we have heard of, enough. 


F DING—The rainy month, August, has come and 


We would like to make another appeal for better and 
more Crop Reports, for you can see how important, as 
well as interesting, these become under such con- 
ditions. Stop long enough to get these off to us, and if 
the blanks are not in front of you, write your own 
ticket. Let’s have the good as well as the bad, for the 
good are necessary to retain morale. The canned foods 
market needs no bolstering, as all realize, and there 
will be no “playing the market” in this year’s crop 
reports. But all of you want to know the progress of 
the packs, and we want to tell you, direct from the 
producers themselves, the canners. 


MILK CANNING ON THE INCREASE—says the 
USDA summary of August 31st: 


‘ 


‘or the first time since July last year the production 
on evaporated milk, case goods, exceeds that of the 
sa™ » month a year earlier. The output for July, esti- 
m: 4 at 335,500,000 pounds, was 21,151,000 pounds, 
or per cent larger than that of July last year, and a 
ne July record. The June production was 3 per cent 
le. chan that of a year earlier, and in the preceding 
nm as of 1948 the rate of decrease was much larger, 
be» as much as 35 per cent in January. This change 
in -e relation of the current production to the make 
6: year earlier has been brought about by two causes, 
} (1) a gradual rise in the seasonal level of produc- 
‘since the first of the year, and (2), the sharp drop 
ve level of production that occurred in the early 
of last year which followed the slowing up of the 
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purchases of the Food Distribution Administration for 
lease-lend purposes. Total production of evaporated 
milk, case goods, for the first seven months of this year 
is estimated at 2,053,790,000 pounds, a decrease of 17 
per cent from the production of the corresponding 
seven months of 1942. Production of condensed milk, 
case goods, in July is estimated at 9,204,000 pounds, an 
increase of 23 per cent over the July production of last 
year. For the first seven months of 1943 production is 
estimated at 68,677,000 pounds, double the preduction 
of the same period last year. (446-44).” 


Fresh milk production is likewise stepping up. In 
1942 the total equalled 55,460,000,000 quarts, accord- 
ing to the Milk Industry Foundation, and this year the 
effort is to increase this to 57 billion quarts “enough 
milk to fill a border of quart bottles 200 feet wide along 
all our Nation’s coast lines,” says the report, and con- 
tinues: 


“Milk is the largest single source of farm cash in- 
come and was 15 per cent of all farm income in 1942— 
larger than cattle or hogs, twice cotton, three times 
wheat, five times tobacco. One out of every 15 U. S. 
families is dependent on milk for a livelihood. 


“Americans enjoy the best milk in the world,” it is 
said, “with sanitary safeguards and widespread dis- 
tribution that make this milk supply an invaluable asset 
in wartime.” 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM—J. Sidney John- 
son, Manager of the Merchandising Division of 
National Biscuit Company, General Sales Department 
in New York, has been appointed to handle trade con- 
tacts in the Food Fights for Freedom campaign being 
conducted by the War Food Administration in coopera- 
tion with the War Advertising Council, to invite the 
cooperation of the housewives of America—to produce, 
to conserve, to share and to play square with Ameri- 
ca’s number one weapon, food. 


Mr. Johnson’s assignment will include independent 
retail grocers, voluntary and cooperative groups and 
corporate chains to secure their cooperation in further- 
ing the Food Fights for Freedom program. It is ex- 
pected that he will appear before meetings of food 
distributors to present the details of this program. Mr. 
Johnson will work with Vernon D. Beatty, Director. of 
Advertising for the War Food Administration. 
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For a little more than three years, Mr. Johnson has 
served as Merchandising Manager for the National 
Biscuit Company in New York. Previously, for six 
years, he was Manager of Merchandising and Adver- 
tising at the Chicago headquarters of I.G.A. Stores, a 
voluntary group of approximately 5,000 retail stores 
in 43 States. Before that he was connected with the 
Western Grocer Company with 14 branches in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas and Missouri with headquarters at 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Mr. Johnson, a graduate of Stanford University, has 
spent his entire business life in the food industry, al- 
most exclusively in the distributing end. He has a wide 
acquaintance with food distributors all over the coun- 
try and it is believed his services will be helpful in 
gaining their cooperation in promoting the Food Fights 
for Freedom program of the War Food Adminis- 
tration. 


ONE FOR YOUR NOTE BOOK—Far be it from us 
to get into the gas rationing discussion, wherein every 
motorist and user is an authority unto himself, but 
this is too good to allow to pass. 

It seems the Lieutenant Governor of Texas, in de- 
fense of his constituents’ chief product—oil, took Pe- 
troleum Administrator Ickes to task, charging him 
with playing politics in the Atlantic Coast gas-shortage 
matter to gain the support of great political States 
therein. Mr. Ickes, after explaining that the military 
demand increased from 1214 per cent of total require- 
ments in ’42 to 30 per cent in ’43 “‘and will amount to 
40 per cent in 1945,” added: 

“As you go vociferously forth, draped in the outer 
garments of patriotism and the underwear of self- 
interest, please remember that our tanks and trucks 
and jeeps cannot burn as fuel the crocodile tears that 
you shed.” 


The Secretary of Labor has ruled that canners 
need not pay double time for the 7th day worked. 

Time and taxes wait for no man, and so while we 
know you are busy, and using all the money you can 
get hold of to produce your packs, the third War Loan 
of 15 billion dollars opens on September 9th, and calls 
for the support of every one of us. We are loaning our 
money—at good interest—while the boys at the front 
are giving their lives! 

In the previous nation-wide War Bond drive, it is 
pointed out, only one worker in four was contacted. 
In the coming campaign none is to be overlooked. In 
the United States there are 35,000 plants employing 
one hundred or more persons. To each of these has 
been assigned a Treasury representative who will co- 
operate fully with Labor-Management committees and 
other groups. One Treasury representative has been 
assigned to two or three plants, shops, or establish- 
ments in each community employing fewer than one 
hundred persons. 


At a recent baseball game in New York, starring 
the old timers, Babe Ruth, Hans Wagner and others in 
the line-up, and where the admission was the purchase 
of a war bond, 800 million dollars worth of bonds were 
sold. That is sport’s challenge to business. We’ll back 
the canning industry and its representatives, distribu- 
tors and brokers, to match if not better that. 


TIP—Look to your nearest War Prisoners camp, and 
get in touch with the Commandant and you may be able 
to get a lot of well worth-while labor. They are establ- 
lishing more and more of these camps, and some must 
be near you. These prisoners welcome the work, and 
will not be assigned to you unless it is known that they 
are trustworthy. The Army furnishes the guards, and 
will acquaint you with the necessaries of the case. 


GOVERNOR DEWEY APPEALS 
FOR HELP 


Governor Dewey of New York State 
has made an impassioned appeal to his 
entire State to come to the rescue of the 
food crops, asking that the opening of 
schools be postponed at least until Octo- 
ber 10th to allow students of 14 years 
to give what time they can to the har- 
vests. And he includes in this urge all 
manner of business organizations, socie- 
ties and clubs, stores, banks and legal 
offices to close at times to help in this 
needed work. The canning crops of to- 
matoes, corn and beans have been de- 
layed so that they are coming in at the 
time of apple and pear picking, and other 
fruits, and he begs the citizens to realize 
the importance of this Crop Saving and 
canning as a direct war effort. 

The recommendations contained in 
Governor Dewey’s five-point plan are as 
follows: 


1. Every person 14 years of age or 
over, living in these critical areas, must 
realize his personal responsibility on the 
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food front and make himself available 
for farm work from now to mid-October. 
Thousands who are otherwise employed 
can offer a few hours per day or over 
week-ends. Every hour is necessary. 

2. City and village employers, includ- 
ing manufacturers, merchants and pro- 
fessional people, should make every 
effort to release workers for service on 
the food front by granting vacations, or 
temporary leaves, and by closing stores 
and shops, if only for a few days. Many 
employers have already co-operated 
heartily in this respect. Much remains 
to be done. 

3. School boards in critical areas, who 
have not already taken action, should 
meet the needs by postponing the opening 
date of school, or by operating on a half- 
day basis, or by releasing large numbers 
of students for as many as twenty days. 
Many schools have already postponed 
the opening date until September 20 and 
others have agreed to operate on a part- 
day basis. 


4. Local school boards must make 
buses available for the transportation of 
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farm workers. Information concerning 
the procedure to be followed is already 
in the hands of all school superin- 
tendents. 


5. Where possible, town and county 
highway superintendents should consider 
releasing at least part of their staffs for 
farm work between August 27 and 
October 10. 


P. J. DONK DEAD 


Dr. Peter J. Donk, Director of Re- 
search for the American Can Compan) 
in Canada, died in a Hamilton, Ontario. 
hospital, August 19, after an illness o/ 
six months. He was 55 years old. Dr. 
Donk had been Research Chemist fo» 
Snyder Packing Corporation for ter 
years and was with the National Canners 
Association for seven years. After ° 
year as Production Manager for Asso 
ciated Quality Canners of Quebec, D. 
Donk joined the Research Staff o! 
American Can Company at Hamilton in 
1936. 
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WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


SUGAR FOR SWEET POTATOES 


Sugar for canning sweet potatoes was 
made available August 30 by the Office 
of Price Administration. 


Until recently, canning of this product 
was prohibited by the War Production 
Board to conserve limited supplies of tin 
for canning only the most essential foods. 
However, a recent change in the tin 
allocation order now permits sweet po- 
tatoes to be canned, and OPA according- 
ly has made the necessary sugar avail- 
able for this purpose. 


Sugar will be provided at the rate of 
two pounds for each case of 24 number 
2 cans of sweet potatoes packed. Regis- 
tered industrial users of sugar may ap- 
ply to their local rationing boards for an 
allowance of sugar for this purpose. 
Persons who are not registered as indus- 
trial users may apply to their boards for 
registration. 

This amendment to the sugar rationing 
order also provides that sugar for freez- 
ing pears in containers of 30 pounds or 
more will be allowed at the rate of one 
pound of sugar for each three pounds 
of fruit. 


Since fruit purees are ordinarily used 
only for industrial or institutional pur- 
poses, the order further states that these 
products may be packed only in contain- 
ers of 80 pounds or more. 


These changes are included in Amend- 
ment 85 to Rationing Order 3, on sugar, 
effective August 28, 1948. OPA-T-1165 


SET-ASIDE PERCENTAGES 


APPROVED 
The War Food Administration—under 
the recently announced amendment to 
Director Food Distribution Order 22.4, 
wich reduced set-aside percentages on 


8 conned fruits and vegetables (TCT, 
Avr. 16, p. 7) —says that processors may 
cai ond sell to the Government freestone 
‘pe. nes or cling-stone varieties to meet 
se aside quotas. Previously excluding 
{  ‘ornia free-stone peaches, the set- 
ac quota is broadened, through the 
a..ndment, to include all yellow peaches. 


vade preferences also are changed for 
« ) and lima beans, the WFA indicat- 


quantities must be set aside in this 


: corn—(1) fancy or extra stand- 

(2) top standard: lima beans—(1) 

a standard (2) top standard, and 
fancy. 
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The WFA pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment plans to buy all the canned food 
set aside under the specific reserves an- 
nounced for these foods. The Govern- 
ment’s requirements concerning the con- 
tingency reserve percentage will not be 
known until the end of the packing 
season. 

The eight canned fruits and vegetables 
from which canners are required to set 
aside certain percentages from 1943 pro- 
duction to meet Government require- 
ments, are: apples, fruit coektail, beets, 
sweet corn, pumpkin or squash, lima 
The amend- 
ment excludes applesauce from the order. 
Canners no longer are required to set 
aside quantities of this commodity. 

The reductions, made possible in view 
of revised estimates on the overall Gov- 
ernment requirements for these foods, 
will lower Government purchases by ap- 
proximately 6% million cases. 

Amendment 1 to FDO 22.4 was issued 
August 19. 

The following table shows the new 
reservation percentages for the eight 
products: 


SET-ASIDE PERCENTAGES 


Product Contin- 

Basic gency Total 
Apples 42 8 50 
30 10 40 
Beets 20 6 26 
15 5 20 
Pumpkin or squash................ 11 4 15 
17 4 21 
FREEZERS MAY PRICE SPRING 


AND FALL PACKS SEPARATELY 


Packers selling frozen commodities of 
which there are two seasonal packs—for 
instance, the Spring and Fall packs of 
spinach—may figure maximum prices 


_ separately for each pack, the Office of 


Price Administration says. 

This clarification through Amendment 
No. 4 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
409 (Frozen Fruits, Berries and Vege- 
tables—1943 Pack and After) was neces- 
sary because the regulation requires that 
raw material adjustments on frozen com- 
modities sold under its provisions be 
based in each case on not less than the 
first 75 per cent of 1943 raw material 
purchases. Obviously, a packer could 
not wait until Fall to price his spring 
pack. 

The Amendment, which becomes effec- 
tive August 28, 1943, also authorizes 
packers who have customarily main- 
tained uniform prices for their various 


factories to establish a uniform maxi- 
mum price by taking a weighted average 
of the maximum prices of the separate 
factories involved. At present, the dif- 
ferences in area adjustments under the 
Commodity Credit Corp.’s subsidy pro- 
gram, for both labor and raw materials, 
have introduced pricing variations by 
area. 


The amendment further provides that 
the requirement that “no-storage” price 
reductions must be shown on packers’ 
invoices, as an allowance to the pur- 
chaser on the selling price, is henceforth 
limited to sales other than those to Gov- 
ernment procurement agencies. Because 
these agencies do not buy for resale, and 
therefore have no need to determine a 
“net delivered cost,” the invoice require- 
ment is unnecessary and is eliminated to 
save unnecessary paper work. 


EXEMPTION FROM SEVENTH 
DAY DOUBLE TIME 


In an order approved August 25th the 
Secretary of Labor has granted the ap- 
plication of the canning industry for 
exemption from requirements of Execu- 
tive Order 9240 that double time be paid 
for each seventh consecutive day’s work. 
The Secretary of Labor had earlier ruled 
that the seventh day double-time require- 
ment would apply to the Canning Indus- 
try. It was then that National Canners 
Association renewed its application for 


’ exemption, which has now been granted. 


Text of the order of August 25 follows: 


“Upon application of interested par- 
ties for an exemption of the fruit and 
vegetable packing and canning indus- 
tries from the provisions of Executive 
Order 9240 and after investigation and 
consideration of the relevant factors 
bearing on this application, I find that 
the nature and exigencies of operations 
in these industries make it necessary and 
advisable for the successful prosecution 
of the war to determine that the pro- 
visions of Executive Order 9240 shall not 
apply to the fruit and vegetable packing 
and canning industries as defined herein. 


Now, therefore, by virtue of the power 
vested in me by Executive Order 9248, 
it is ordered that in the case of an em- 
ployer engaged in the first processing of, 
or in canning or packing, perishable or 
seasonal fresh fruits and vegetables, the 
provisions of Executive Order 9240 shall 
not apply to his employees in any place 
of employment where he is so engaged.” 
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WAGES FOR TOMATO PICKERS 


The War Food Administrator issued a 
public notice August 25 establishing 
maximum wage rates to be paid for pick- 
ing canning tomatoes in 13 counties in 
California. 

The rates specified are 17 cents per 
50-pound field box of round tomatoes and 
21 cents per 50-pound field box of pear- 
shaped tomatoes. Counties where they 
apply are Monterey, San Benito, Mer- 
ced, Stanislaus, Santa Clara, Alameda, 
San Joaquin, Contra Costa, Sacramento, 
Solano, Napa, Sonoma, and Yolo. 


These maximum rates are based upon 
information obtained at a recent public 
hearing conducted by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Wage Board for 
California, and from other sources. They 
are approximately the prevailing wages 
being paid for such work, but average 
about 25 per cent higher than last year’s 
rates. Last year’s rates ranged from 11 
to 15 cents or an average of 13 cents 
per 50-pound field box of round toma- 
toes, and for the pear shaped about 17 
cents per box. 

An average worker can pick 40 to 50 
boxes of either round or pear-shaped to- 
matoes in a nine-hour day. However, 
skilled, fast workers can pick consider- 
ably more per day. The season is just 
now getting under way in the counties 
named, and continues through the fall. 


PRUNE AND RAISIN PRICES 


Maximum prices for the 1943 crop of 
dried prunes and raisins, expressed in 
dollars per ton, were established August 
28 by the Office of Price Administration 
at the level of the support prices an- 
nounced some time ago by the War Food 
Administration. 


These represent an increase of 40 per 
cent over 1942 maximum prices in the 
case of raisins and 35 per cent in the 
case of prunes. Maximum prices in 1942 
were also the support prices of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Subsidies will 
prevent increases at retail. 


The maximum prices for raisins are 
$155 a ton for Natural Thompson seed- 
less raisins, as compared with $110 in 
1942; $150 a ton for Natural Sultana 
raisins, as compared with $105 in 1942; 
$165 a ton for Natural Muscat raisins, 
as compared with $110 in 1942. 

The maximum prices for prunes num- 
bering 80 to the pound are $170 a ton 
for California Three District prunes; as 
compared with $125 a ton in 1942; $165 
a ton for California Outside and North- 
west prunes, aS compared with respec- 
tive maximums of $120 and $115 in 1942. 

The action was taken through Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 461 (Natural 
Condition Unpacked Dried Prunes and 
Raisins). The regulation became effec- 


tive August 28, 1943. The 1942 crop of 
prunes was priced under Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 242 (Dried Prunes and 
OPA-3024 


Raisins.) 


CANNERS PROTECTED IN 
FRESH-FISH PRICES 


To protect existing ceilings on canned 
fish, the Office of Price Administration 
August 23 amended its fresh fish and 
seafood regulation to provide that the 
maximum at which any seller can sell to 
a cannery is that established ex-vessel— 
the fisherman’s maximum. 


Canners customarily have done their 
buying directly from the fisherman. 
With the inauguration of ceilings under 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 418 
(Fresh Fish and Seafood), however, 
efforts were made by middlemen to inter- 
pose in such sales, increasing the price 
to the canners. 

Inasmuch as ex-vessel maximum price 
only will be allowed in sales to canners, 
the canners may, as before, employ per- 
sons to deliver the fish from the dock 
to the cannery and pay such persons the 
charges allowed under Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 165 (Services). 


WHOLESALE INVENTORY 
FACTOR 


The wholesale inventory factor for 
processed foods for the reporting period 
of October 3 through October 30 will re- 
main at six, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration announced August 31. 


This factor is a number set by OPA 
to determine the wholesaler’s maximum 
allowable inventory for each reporting 
period. The October inventory is figured 
by adding the point value of sales and 
transfers in June, July and August and 
dividing by three, to strike an average. 
The average is then multiplied by the 
factor, 6, and the resulting figure is the 
wholesaler’s maximum allowable inven- 
tory for the October reporting period. 


The inventory factor for the Septem- 
ber reporting period will remain at six 
as previously announced. 


This early announcement of the in- 
ventory factor will allow wholesalers to 
plan their buying well in advance, and 
continuing the factor at six should make 
it possible for wholesalers to accumulate 
well-balanced stocks while the canning 
season is still at its production peak. 


This action is taken in Amendment 19 
to Revised Supplement 1, Ration Order 
13, Processed Foods, and became effective 
September 4, 1943. 


RETAILERS MARK-UPS 


In response to a widespread desire of 
the grocery trade for a simple uniform 
over-all food-pricing rule, OPA has ex- 
tended the fixed mark-up method of 
figuring price ceilings to almost all of 
the dry and perishable groceries carried 
by the average food store. The method 
has been developed by OPA after a 
thorough study of trade conditions and 
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after discussions with hundreds of food 
processors, wholesalers and grocers of 
all types throughout the country. It re- 
places many existing regulations cover- 
ing the grocery field. Maximum Price 
Regulation 423, effective August 5, ex- 
tends the fixed mark-up method for 
Group 1 and 2 retail stores. MPR 422, 
effective July 26, covers Group 3 and 4 
retail stores. Copies of bulletins con- 
taining the regulations may be obtained 
upon request to the Regional OPA 
offices. 


CANNED MUSSELS “TAKE”’ 


Canned sea mussels, a product placed 
on the market for the first time this 
year by seafood packers of Maine and 
Massachusetts, have been received so 
well by the public that the industry is 
planning a much larger pack next sea- 
son, it has been reported to Co-ordinator 
of Fisheries Harold L. Ickes. 


Although only 13 canneries—12 in 
Maine and one in Massachusetts—packed 
mussels during the 1942-43 season, their 
output was 40,000 cases, representing 
well over a million pounds of food. With 
additional packers entering this new in- 
dustry next season, and all plants an- 
ticipating a larger pack, a considerably 
greater supply of mussels should be 
available for the U. S. public next win- 
ter, Co-ordinator Ickes said. 


Mussels are closely related to oysters 
and clams, and like them, can be used 
in chowders, steamed, or fried. The meat 
is a golden or cream color and in flavor 
somewhat resembles the prized long-neck 
or soft clam of New England. 


Although mussels have always been 
highly regarded in Europe, the United 
States has only recently begun to de- 
velop its resources of this shellfish, which 
grows in some abundance along the At- 
lantic Coast from Maine to New Jersey. 


Early in 1942 the Fish and Wildlife 
Service began investigating mussels as 
a new source of food. Tests were made 
of experimental mussel packs, and possi- 
bilities of development were discussed 
with officials of the Maine Department of 
Sea and Shore Fisheries and the Massa- 
chusetts Division of Marine Fisheries, 
as well as with various canners. Canning 
was begun by a few plants late in 1942, 
additional plants entering the industry 
during the spring of 1943. 

The. season for mussels extends from 
November through May, with the peak 
of the fishery falling in April and May 
when the mussel beds are free of ice. 
Last year the mussel crop was harvested 
largely by clam diggers, lobster fisher- 
men and others for whom the winter 
season is normally a slack one. 


Most of the plants that packed mussel: 
last season are engaged in canning her- 
ring during the summer and fall. Until 
the new mussel fishery developed, they 
operated at only about 10 per cent o* 
their capacity during the winter months. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


CRADES FOR CONCENTRATED 
ORANGE JUICE 


U. S. Standards for Grades of Canned 
Concentrated Orange Juice have been de- 
veloped by the Grading and Inspection 
Service of the War Food Administration, 
which became effective as of August 16. 
Interested members of the trade have 
been asked to bring to the Department’s 
attention any further improvements 
which may be desirable in an effort to 
have the standards just as complete and 
practicable as possible. 


ST. MARY’S ACQUIRES ANOTHER 
PLANT 


St. Mary’s Packing Company, Sidney, 
Ohio, has purchased the cannery at Glen- 
wood, Indiana, which will be operated as 
the Glenwood Canning Company with 
Raymond Miller in charge. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


The former Humphreys Canning Com- 
pany plant at Gulfport, Mississippi, now 
under the ownership of Frank Webster 
and John Evanovich, is being remodeled 
and will be operated as the Gulfport 
Canning Company. When in full opera- 
tion on seafood some 175 persons will be 
employed. 


ARNOLD BAEHR IN FATAL 
ACCIDENT 


Arnold Baehr, 45-year-old Sales Rep- 
resentative at Libby, McNeill & Libby’s 
plant at Lake Mills, Wisconsin, was 
killed in an automobile crash two miles 
north of Lake Mills on August 25. It 
is believed that the accident may have 
resulted from a blown-out tire, which 
caused Mr. Baehr to lose control of the 
car which skidded for about 70 feet and 
then burst into flames. 


JAQUA CANNING COMPANY 


William H. Jaqua of Tipton, Indiana, 
has icased the Hinds & Click Canning 
Com»any plant at Tipton and will oper- 
ate 1. as the Jaqua Packing Company. 


“MSE RESUMES MEETINGS 


a Grocery Manufacturers Sales 

Haccutives of Chicago are resuming 

nocings Monday, September 13th, at 
Sherman, Chicago. 

‘0 White, GMSE President, states 

will have an unusually active and 

ae ‘ssive program for the balance of 
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WAR BOARD SCOTCHES ILLICIT 
TOMATO BUYING 


Upon receipt of complaints of buyers 
of green-wrap tomatoes soliciting busi- 
ness among contracted growers, Roy 
Irons, Secretary of the Ohio Canners 
Association, took the matter up with his 
State War Board, who now reports the 
matter well in hand. In case of any 
further complaints, the War Board has 
promised every possible assistance. 


NOLAN CLARK RAY 


Nolan Clark Ray, who with his brother 
Virgil, operated the Ray Packing Com- 
pany and two other plants in Indiana, 
died in an Elwood hospital August 23. 
He was 42 years old. 


FIRE DESTROYS CANNERY 


The vegetable canning plant of Iken- 
berry & Garst Canning Company near 
Daleville, Virginia, was recently de- 
stroyed by fire of unknown origin, with 
loss estimated at $12,000. 


CANCO RESUMES SPEAKING 
SERVICE 


The American Can Company Speaking 
Service, which was interrupted this 
Spring when it volunteered to aid in the 
securing of volunteer labor to harvest 
and can our crops, will resume its regu- 
lar schedule Labor Day. Carlton F. 
Sturdy, who heads this service, starts on 
his eleventh consecutive season with a 
swing through the Central States and 
will work his way westward, arriving at 
the Coast November 7th. 

Mr. Sturdy has prepared several new 
subjects for this season’s talks, all geared 
to the times and the contingencies of a 
world at war. Among his subjects are: 

“The Grocer’s Problems Today and 
How to Meet Them,” for Grocers & 
Salesmen; “The Food Situation Today 
and Tomorrow,” for Consumer Groups; 
“What Is New on the Food Front.” 

Requests for Mr. Sturdy to speak be- 
fore groups or over the air should be ad- 
dressed to American Can Company 
Speaking Service, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N.. ¥. 

During Mr. Sturdy’s summer cam- 
paign, in aid of the manpower drive, he 
was called upon to develop the radio me- 
dium, speaking to more than three mil- 
lion people in various districts where 
extra labor was badly needed. These 
listeners were in addition to the many 
who listened to him when he spoke at 
the various meetings of civic clubs, gro- 
cers and canners associations and many 
educational institutions. 


GOODWIN HEADS CONTINEN- 
TAL CAN SALES 


H. A. GOODWIN 


Herbert A. Goodwin, for the past 15 
years Advertising Manager of Continen- 
tal Can Company, Inc., has been appoint- 
ed Director of Sales Development of the 
company, it was announced September 1. 
Mr. Goodwin will direct the company’s 
market analysis and post-war planning 
activities. 


NEW SHRIMP CANNERY 


The Louisiana Packing Company has 
been formed at Hammond, Louisiana, 
and has begun operations on the packing 
of Shrimp under the management of 
James A. Stire. 


FRUIT PACK INDICATIONS 


Considerable interest was shown by 
distributors in a report by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics this week in- 
dicating that the pack of canned fruits, 
exclusive of citrus products, would be 
only about 80 per cent as large this sea- 
son as 1942 production. 

Apricot and sweet cherry packs, the 
report said, will be less than one-half as 
large as last year. The canned sour 
cherry pack, the forecast commented, 
will be only about one-third that of 1942. 

Canned peach and apple packs are ex- 
pected to be “materially smaller” this 
year, but the pear pack is expected to be 
about the same as in 1942. 

Supplies of these fruits to the civilian 
trade during the 1943-44 season, the re- 
port pointed out, probably will not great- 
ly exceed two-thirds of the quantity con- 
sumed in 1942-43. 

This smaller supply of canned fruits 
in 1943-44 will be offset to a considerable 
degree, BAE said, by larger supplies of 
other canned fruits and fruit juices, par- 
ticularly grapefruit juice. 
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FRANK H. LANGSENKAMP 


This year the F. H. Langsenkamp 
Company, one of the industry’s leading 
machinery suppliers, celebrates its 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary. It all began 
in 1868 when William Langsenkamp 
bought the business of Cottrell & Knight, 
the coppersmithing firm by which he was 
employed. 

Very early in its business history, the 
Langsenkamp firm added to its general 
coppersmithing business the manufacture 
of brewer’s equipment and also began 
making copper and brass kettles for 
farm home use. With this background 
of production, it was natural for the 
pioneers of the commercial canning and 


LANGSENKAMP CELEBRATES DIAMOND 


preserving industry to go to the Lang- 
senkamp firm for their kettles. This de- 
partment of the business expanded with 
the growth and development of the food 
industries, and today Langsenkamp ket- 
tles are to be found in all parts of the 
country in small and large plants, from 
experimental or laboratory sizes to pro- 
duction equipment of thousands of gal- 
lons capacities. In point of continuous 
manufacturing of equipment for the 
canning industry, Langsenkamp is one 
of the oldest firms in the field. 


In 1908 William Langsenkamp sold the 
business to his son, Frank H. Lanksen- 
kamp, who incorporated it under its 
present firm name, The F. H. Langsen- 
kamp Company. Mr. Langsenkamp be- 
came president and E. C. Prange, vice- 
president. They have served continu- 
ously in these capacities since. Frank 
S. Langsenkamp joined the firm soon 
after finishing college, and is now secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

During the succeeding thirty-five 
years, a complete line of equipment for 
canners has been developed, comprising, 
in addition to various types of steam- 
jacketed kettles, steam coils for cooking 
tanks, complete stainless steel cooking 
units, de-aerators for catsup, hot break 
systems, pulpers, finishers, juice extract- 
ors, chili sauce machines, hot-water 
scalders, and many other items. While 
many units of Langsenkamp equipment 
are adaptable for the production of prod- 
ucts from various raw stocks such as 
apples, peaches, pumpkin, squash, sweet 
potatoes, berries and citrus fruits, the 
line has been made especially complete 
for tomato products. Equipment used in 
the production of dehydrated eggs and 
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FRANK S. LANGSENKAMP 


vegetables is now being made. With the 
tremendous strides made in refrigeration 
and air conditioning, Langsenkamp, also, 
has developed a department for these 
fields, making available, under normal 
conditions, complete stocks of all ma- 
terials, supplies, and equipment required. 


In celebrating its first three-quarters 
of a century of service at a time when 
its complete facilities and all its energies 
are being used, directly or indirectly, to 
helping win the war, it looks forward to 
doing its part in creating a better world 
when American Industry and business 
again devotes itself to meeting the oppor- 
tunities and needs of peace. 


NUTRITION FOUNDATION 
ACTIVE 


$237,000 is now being contributed an- 
nually by 37 food and related manufac- 
turers to the Nutrition Foundation in 
support of basic research in the science 
of nutrition, according to a statement 
made by George A. Sloan, its President. 

It was also announced that Abbotts 
Dairies of Philadelphia and the Ameri- 
can Lecithin Company of New York 
have become Sustaining Members of the 
Foundation. C. R. Lindback, President 
of Abbotts Dairies, and Adrian D. Joyce, 
Chairman of the American Lecithin Com- 
pany, have become members of the Board 
of Trustees, which consists of 11 repre- 
sentatives from the public and 33 from 
industry. 


Mr. Sloan stated that the Nutrition 
Foundation is now supporting 70 basic 
studies in 38 institutions in the United 
States and Canada. On the recommen- 
dation of the Scientific Advisory Com- 
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mittee of the Foundation, grants-in-aid 
amounting to $302,840 have been paid 
to these institutions since the organiza- 
tion of the Foundation on March 12, 
1942. 


Mr. Sloan’s statement continued: “Re- 
search studies having an immediate bear- 
ing on the war emergency, in which the 
Nutrition Foundation is working in 
close co-operation with governmental 
authorities, include the effects of cook- 
ing, dehydrating, freezing and storing on 
the nutritive quality of vegetables and 
meats; the influence of dietary factors 
in healing of bone fractures; the relation 
of vitamins to susceptibility to infection; 
the effects of military environment on 
nutrition; the value of nutrition in re- 
ducing the incidence of shock following 
injury and exposure and treating indi- 
viduals suffering from shock; nutrition 
and resistance to fatigue; and the utili- 
zation of the proteins and minerals of 
the soybean.” 
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JOBBER STOCKS LOWER 


Continued decline in wholesale grocers’ 
inventories is shown by the Bureau of 
the Census survey, issued this week, 
which reveals that wholesale grocers’ 
stocks at the close of July were 3 per 
cent less than those at the end of the 
previous month and 12 per cent below 
holdings on July 31, 1942. 


The largest loss in inventories was rv- 
ported by wholesalers in the New Env- 
land territory, where stocks were 23 per 
cent below those a year earlier. Other 
substantial declines reported were as fo.- 
lows: West North Central, 21 per cen’; 
Pacific Coast, 15 per cent; Mountain 
States, 14 per cent. 


The report revealed that wholesa’e 
grocers’ sales for the first seven montis 
of 1942 were up 14 per cent as compare l 
with the comparable months in 1942. Fer 
the month of July average sales were |! 
per cent in excess for those during Ju!y 
a year earlier. 
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DISTRIBUTORS ACTIVITY 


SUPER MARKET MEETING GETS 
LONDON BROADCAST 


The story of how wartime Britain has 
met and conquered the problem of food 
distribution, and the manner in which 
its retail food merchandising is now 
handled, will be discussed in a direct 
broadeast from London, England, de- 
signed especially for those attending the 
September 21 luncheon session of the 
Super Market Institute convention at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York. 

The broadcast, arranged especially for 
the convention by radio station WLW, 
Cincinnati, in cooperation with the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, is the first 
of its type ever to be designed for a con- 
vention of food operators, it is believed. 
Arrangements were made through W. 
H. Albers, head of Albers Super Mar- 
kets, Cincinnati, and president of the 
Institute. 

The program will be heard over loud 
speakers at the luncheon session. Taking 
part will be outstanding food merchants 
of England, who will discuss problems 
affecting their operation in the four 
years England has been at war, and the 
relation of the problems to those faced 
in America. 


Proposal for the broadcast came from 
station WLW, which, in co-operation 
with the BBC, has pioneered in present- 
ing its listeners with overseas programs 
directed to its own specific Mid-West 
audience. 

The public relations, special events 
and merchandising departments of WLW 
are jointly working out details with the 
BBC. 

The program will be shortwaved from 
a transmitter located at an undisclosed 
voint in England. Participants in the 
round-table discussion, whose names will 
be announced later, will speak from a 
BBC studio in London. Their words, 
traveling across 3,000 miles of ocean, will 
be picked up by RCA monitoring service 
in New Jersey, fed over telephone lines 
to the BBC headquarters in New York 
and then relayed to the audience at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. 


Later a transcription of the program 
will be broadcast by WLW so that its 
own listeners will become more familiar 
with the problems and accomplishments 
of the Super Market Institute. 

It is believed that many of the ex- 
periences to be related by the British 
retailers will not only be of informative 
value but of possible help to American 
super marketers in meeting rationing, 
manpower and other war emergencies. 

Among the points to be discussed are: 

Are only basic foods, such as the nine 
important canned fruits and vegetables, 
being rationed in England? 


Has the amount of meat allowed per 
person been increased recently, and how 
much? 
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Has the amount of butter, milk and 
other dairy products been increased re- 
cently, and how much? 


What is the percentage of sales vol- 
ume of large markets compared to last 
year? Compared to pre-war days? 

Are the large markets getting their 
share of the food volume? 


Are the large markets being permitted 
mark-up profits that permit a net profit 
after expense, and what percentage to 
sales? 


What is the percentage of tea being 
consumed compared to pre-war days? 
Coffee? Cheese? Fresh fruits and vege- 
tables? 


A WLW representative will be on 
hand preceeding the overseas program to 
explain its technical procedure. 


DIRECTS POST-WAR PLANNING 


Francis L. Whitmarsh, president of 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York, 
has been appointed chairman of a post- 
war planning committee set up by the 
National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 


The new committee, named by R. B. 
Caywood of H. D. Lee Co., Kansas City, 
president of the jobber association, will 
aid the wholesale grocery industry in 
surmounting problems expected to be en- 
countered in adjusting operations in the 
post-war era. 


JOBBER GROUP MEETS 


Members of the board of governors of 
National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, meeting in Washington, con- 
ferred at length among themselves and 
with policy-making and Administrative 
officials of the various war agencies on 
food war controls. 


Reviewing the proceedings, M. L. 
Toulme, executive vice president of 
NAWGA, says: “As the meetings with 
government officials were of an informal 
and off-the-record character, the minutes 
can only be reported briefly. However, 
during the two days, all of the wartime 
problems confronting wholesale grocers 
were fully discussed and numerous 
recommendations, designed to advance 
and to cushion the impact of the war 
program on food distribution, were filed 
with officials of the war agencies for 
their consideration. 


The Washington conference expressed 
the “hope” that National-American will 
be in a position to sponsor a three-day 
war conference for wholesale grocers at 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago during the 
week of January 23, but no firm decision 
was made. The association’s officers 
were directed to make and announce a 
decision during the latter part of Octo- 
ber or November. 
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OKAY INVENTORY CHANGE 


M. L. Toulme, executive vice president 
of National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, commenting cn 
changes in jobber inventory regulations 
this week, said: 


“The trade has welcomed the change 
announced by OPA for determining the 
size of their monthly inventories of 
processed foods, beginning with the Octo- 
ber period, feeling that the new plan 
will operate more equitably than the pre- 
vious program, which was based on 
month-to-month volume figures. Under 
the new program of Ra. 0.13 the base 
will be the average of the total transfers 
(sales volume) for the first three of the 
preceding four months. In other words, 
the maximum allowable inventory for 
October will be determined by wholesale 
grocers by adding their transfers for 
June, July and August, and dividing the 
total by three in order to obtain an aver- 
age for the period. The inventory mul- 
tiplier factor for October has been set 
at 6. Thus an individual company’s in- 
ventory for October may be arrived at 
by taking the average of transfers for 
the three months’ period and multiply- 
ing it by the figure 6. Through the use 
of this type of base selection, announced 
in a letter to the wholesale grocery trade 
by W. L. Dunn, head of the distribution 
section, processed food branch, food 
rationing division, OPA, wholesalers will 
not be handicapped during any one 
period if transfers should be low for a 
single month. 


“Mr. Dunn, in his letter, also discussed 
delays met by wholesalers in receiving 
ration checks for deficiency points from 
OPA, declaring that the reason was that 
reports were not mailed to OPA on time. 
On this topic, he said: ‘Any wholesaler 
whose Schedule A indicates that the 
maximum allowable inventory for August 
was greater by at least 10 per cent than 
the net point inventory at July 31 has 
been mailed a ration check for the differ- 
ence. This marks a change in procedure. 
Previously such checks were sent out 
only upon specific request. The amount 
of the check should be included in 
Schedule A for the August period. Some 
wholesalers are requesting adjustment 
checks for points due on the reports from 
previous periods. A study of Schedule 
A will reveal why adjustment checks on 
previous periods are unnecessary. For 
example, if a wholesaler had a deficiency 
in June and did not receive a ration 
check, the net inventory would be reflect- 
ed in the July report. The point work- 
ing capital and net inventory position 
for the current period account for all 
changes which have taken place in point 
position since March 1. No ration check 
will be mailed out for a deficiency except 
during the period for which it is applic- 
able. This is another reason why whole- 
salers must mail their reports prompt- 
ly.’ ” 
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Victory LABELS 


ICTORY 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 


Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 
EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


For Your Cannery Needs 


ROBINS BEAN CUTTER 


(Automatic Feed) 


Ayars 9 Pocket Tomato & Bean Filler 


K. Robins & Co., 


Incorporated 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Established 1855 


Write for copy of our No. 700 Catalogue 


CRCO 
BEAN PRE-GRADER 


BALTIMORE, 
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HELPING MEET 


EMERGENCIES 


IS NOTHING NEW 


@ Facing up to production emergencies and taking them 
in their stride is nothing new for Langsenkamp Produc- 
tion Units. Langsenkamp Equipment is built to meet 
emergencies—or obviate them, altogether. Rugged con- 
struction for steady, dependable operation removes the 
emergencies created by less dependable equipment. Great- 
er capacities are emergency-removing factors. And the 
stamina to take peak loads during the season’s high-tide, 
hour after hour and day after day represents a service 
that all users of Langsenkamp Equipment appreciate . . . 
This year, as never before, users will value the increased 
man hour production volume of Langsenkamp Equipment. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
INDIANA 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


BEANS 


POINT LOOKOUT, MO., Aug. 25—Com- 
pletely out due to drought and are prov- 
ing a complete failure. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., Aug. 28—Wax: 
Crop is about 80 per cent of 1942; qual- 
ity fair. 

MERRILL, WIS., Aug. 28—Snap: 100 per 
cent increase in acreage; heavy yield; 
fine quality. 


CORN 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 30—Deliver- 
ies quite heavy and yield about normal. 
Most packers about through with yellow 
variety and starting on white. Looks 
like a normal pack. 


PERRYMAN, MD., Aug. 26—Yield is 
about 40 per cent under the regular nor- 
mal yield. Bothered a great deal with 
Corn Borer and experiencing the worst 
drought since 1930. 


HANOVER, PA., Sept. 2—Just about com- 
pleted at this date with about a 30 per 
cent crop. No rain for 60 days has given 
us poorest crop in ten years. 


LODI, wIis., Aug 26—About a 75 per 
cent crop. Early plantings were poor; 
later plantings are improving. Last year 
our average yield per acre was about 
four tons; this year the average is about 
three'tons. Cans per ton is quite a little 
less this year than last year. Although 
we have 150 acres more this year, expect 
to pack about the same as last year. 


SUSSEX, WIS., Aug. 27—Crop looks to 
be about 90 per cent. A nice rain will 
keep the prospects at this level. The 
only thing that prevents us from having 
a better pack is the fact that improper 
cultivation has allowed weeds to hurt 
some fields and we lost about 40 acres 
by hail. As it is, our crop will be 20 per 
cent better than last year. 


TOMATOES 


VALLEY SPRINGS, ARK., Aug. 27—AlI- 
most failure in this part; dry and hot 
weather has burned things. We will not 
operate this year as there are not enough 
tomatoes to start; think they will all be 
gone in a week unless we have rain at 
ence and then believe it will be too late. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 30—Deliver- 
ies are still exceptionally light. Plants 
in the Southern section of the State are 
operating reasonably steady, but not 
crowded. Most plants in the North have 
started, some packing a few days a week, 
but less than half capacity. Must have 
season extend well into October to get 
an average pack. 
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KNIGHTSTOWN, IND., Aug. 27—Acreage 
25 per cent less than normal. Crop two 
weeks later than normal. Expect 75 per 
cent yield if weather favorable until late 
October. 


KOKOMO, IND., Aug. 31—The acreage is 
about 70 per cent of normal and the 
yield now looks as if it would be about 
6% to 7 tons per acre. Usually we get 
10 or 12 tons. 


POINT LOOKOUT, MO., Aug. 25—The 
splendid prospect for crop here has been 
severely handicapped by hot weather 
and drought, which we are now having. 
Unless rains come very shortly the crop 
will be cut considerably below normal 
and at least 80 per cent below last year’s 
canning. The fresh market has inter- 
fered somewhat with canning, but the 
dry weather more than anything else is 
affecting the crop at this time. The to- 
matoes that are coming in are of a good 
quality and with a rain in the next week 
it would increase the prospects for a 
satisfactory crop. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., Aug. 31—Acreage nor- 
mal; fair crop, but ripening very slowly 
account of cold weather. 


NEWARK, N. Y., Aug. 31—Pack start- 
ing slowly, about three weeks late. Does 
not appear to us today that there is a 
heavy set of tomatoes on the vines and 
we look for a short pack because of these 
reasons. 


HANOVER, PA., Sept. 2—Crop in this 
area very near finished with about a 75 
per cent normal crop. Hot, dry weather 
has resulted in abnormal amount of dry 
rot and small fruit. 


GOODES, VA., Aug. 26—Larger acreage 
than last year. Drought has retarded 
growth of late vines and they will not 
produce more than 50 per cent. We 
anticipate 70 per cent of last year. 


OTHER ITEMS 


NEWARK, N. Y., Aug. 31—Beets: Con- 
dition of crop appears good and acreage 
about normal as compared with previous 
years. Our contracts if written on an 
ungraded basis would mean more ton- 
nage per acre than when contracting on 
a graded basis, which has been our usual 
practice. We do not see an unusual 
acreage, basing our thoughts on seed 
distribution, so look for a more or less 
normal yield. 

Carrots: Much early acreage lost. 
Fresh market price opening high; in 
fact, far beyond what we can pay for 
canning, under our present ceiling prices. 
Unless the Government gives relief on 
ceiling price or places a ceiling on the 
fresh market, we do not expect there will 
be any canned carrot pack. 
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CANNED “DISTRESS SIGNAL” 


Features of 15 different containers 
were used to produce the can (see cut) 
for the newest daytime distress signal 
for castaways at sea, according to the 
American Can Company, producers of 
the container. 


The signal, a cloud of rose-colored 
smoke, is visible five miles from the ship 
or shore and up to 8,000 feet from the 
air, Government tests have proved. 


APPROVED BY: 
COAST 
ment ror 


Officially credited with being the most 
powerful and efficient of their devices 
yet invented, the signals are encased in 
containers constructed so that the chemi- 
cal operates even when submerged. 

Asked to design a container which 
would solve the problem of combining the 
chemical and ignition device in one pack- 
age, Canco engineers developed a can 
which is impervious to extremes of heat 
and cold and, upon being cast into the 
water, sets up a spinning motion sending 
up spiral columns of smoke. 

Upon removal of a screw cap from the 
top of the container, the castaway jerks 
a ring lying beneath it and the chemical 
is automatically ignited. The signal, 
which was invented by Joseph W. Van 
Karner, becomes hot in three seconds. 

Imprinted with illustrated instructions 
showing how they are operated the ‘con- 
tainers are 10 inches high and five and a 
half inches in diameter. They weigh 
four and a half pounds. 

The signals are now standard equip- 
ment for all liferafts and lifeboats com- 
ing under jurisdiction of the U. S. Coast 
Guard and Maritime Service. 
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Hydro-Geared Grader 


embodies the experience of over fifty years of pea grader 
building. Using a full 10 feet of sieving surface, all except 
the larger sizes of peas are screened out within 24 feet of 
the feed end, leaving 74 feet for exact grading. These 
peas are floated in water back to the next sieve receiving 
a thorough wash. Canners are assured not only the best 
machine available for the purpose but a higher return for 
their improved quality packs, 


Let us tell you about it. 


THE SINCLAIR -SCOTT COMPANY 


Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 
and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated | 


Chicago, Illinois 


meet your trade requirements. 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS --L 


EDMONTLABELCOMPANY 


VIRGINIA 
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Every conveying operation in the pro- 
cessing of Cold Pack, Hot Pack, Sugar 
Preserved, Dehydrated and Smoked foods 
ean be handled faster, better and cheap- 
er with LA PORTE Conveyor Belting. It 
withstands all impacts at the loading 
chute. It resists heat and cold. It will 
not stretch, creep, weave, nor jump. It 
will not deteriorate while not in use. 
And, in addition, it requires no dressing 
or special maintenance to keep it at top 
efficiency. Easily sterilized with a steam 
gun or sealding water right on the 
friction drum. 


Ask your Supplier TODAY for LA PORTE Con- 
veyor Belting—in Galvanized Steel—available 
in any length and practically any width. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


BOX 124 LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Doing a Big Job Mighty Well—Our Job’s 
Behind the Lines—Shipments and Crops— 
The Canner’s Difficult Position 


CO-OPERATION — has_ been 
pointed out in these columns all 
along, the Government has had no 
desire to put obstacles in the way 
of the producers, the canners, the 
freezers and the dehydrators, nor 
of the distributors clear down to 
the final retailer, and even to the 
consumer. It had a task to do that 
challenged the ability of the great- 
est, and some mighty good men 
have flunked 100 per cent on their 
attempt to hold part in this big 
job, again not from lack of interest 
nor full-time patriotism, but from 
sheer inability to cope with the 
size of it, and especially with its 
myriad of ramifications. Of neces- 
sity it had to be a matter of trial 
and error: to try out here, to at- 
tempt this plan and that, and then 
to change to something else when 
these proved inefficient. When that 
food production, control and pric- 
ing is viewed in its true light the 
results are simply marvelous, 
equaling the record-breaking pro- 
duction of arms and munitions and 
all war materials. They form a 
fitting backup of our sturdy forces 
at the front, as they should, of 
course. 


It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the calamity howlers, and the 
fault finders have been pushed to 
the rear as ignorant, misinformed 
or deliberately hostile to our war 
efforts. It is too much to expect 
that the Allied forces are free of 
traitors, spies and sabateurs, but 
if these were confined to the pro- 
fessionals they would soon be 
smoked out. Our great danger 
comes from the “innocently dan- 
gerous,” those who fail to realize 
that they are helping our enemies 
in anyway whatsoever. 

As a sample of the progress be- 
ing made in this handling of food 
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supplies, you might take the recent 
decision to allow distributors to 
take into their inventories six 
times the average amounts held 
during the previous three months. 
That serves to relieve the process- 
ors, and at the same time to give 
added stocks to distributors just 
when needed as Fall approaches. 
Of course, it is not all that either 
would like. It cannot be, under 
these war conditions, and especial- 
ly when no one can tell when the 
heaviest demands in our history 
may be made, to support invasion 
forces. We are all going to be un- 
der restrictions until we have fully 
won this war, and we may expect 
that these restrictions will be 
heavier, not lighter, as the war 
wears on. That’s our part of the 
fight, and no one connected with 
this industry is going to falter or 
turn white; and more than that, 
we are not going to complain that 
they have not told us what to do, 
any more than the boys in the jun- 
gle or on the battlefront wait for 
the commander to tell them what 
to do next. These orders on the 
food front are like the battle or- 
ders as the boys go in, and after 
that everyone is on his own, and 
how he conducts himself, in keep- 
ing with his buddies, depends the 
outcome of the drive. And so must 
we all. 

Is that market dope? Well, if it 
is not, you better wake up. 


CROPS AND MARKET—Shipments 
against orders are being made by 
canners wherever possible. On 
those packs which have been com- 
pleted this is to the limit set for 
such distribution, and of course at 
full ceiling prices, or on some 
products and in some instances, at 
prices to be finally decided upon 
later. Doubtless the buyers are 
willing to pay 90 per cent of the 
bill, to relieve canners in this 
financing job. There will be no 
sticking out until a final price has 
been named, not this time, because 
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the canners have too many begging 
for goods, and they would be fool- 
ish to wait upon so unreasonable a 
customer. The canner is_ not 
“riding” them upon shipments of 
goods now being packed. Never in 
their history have they been faced 
with such crop uncertainties as 
now face them. There are fortu- 
nate canners whose crops are com- 
ing along well, but they are the 
exception. Drought is playing 
havoc in almost every region, as 
witness some reports in our Crop 
Condition column. A canner dare 
not release any amount of goods 
until he has secured, or feels ab- 
solutely certain he will secure, the 
Government requirements, and 
there is no use trying to persuade 
him to do so. But they are doing 
almost anything to get the goods. 


And, of course, some buyers may 
feel that some canners are trying 
to squeeze out every profiteering 
dollar in sight. Well, that is the 
good old American system, as they 
know in their own cases, but let 
them take a look at the prices on 
fresh cannery products in the 
wholesale markets, and see if they 
can find any possibility of getting 
even cost out of such products 
when put into cans. They have 
heard about the fresh market buy- 
ers, on all manner of foods, run- 
ning up the prices so high that the 
canners could not afford to com- 
pete with them, but a lot of them 
do not believe it. Here are market 
prices reported by the USDA on 
just a few items: Baltimore whole- 
sale’ market, this week: Green, 
round stringless beans, $1.60 to $3 
per bu. At the lower figure the 
canners, probably, would not touch 
them, as being stale and out of con- 
dition for their use. So set the 
price, say, at $2 to pack 2s cut or 
whole stringless beans, of just 
average quality. Tomatoes—$1.32 
to $1.35 per bu. better than 70¢ 
per 5/8 basket, instead of the 45c 
supposed to rule. We’ve seen som: 
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of the smallest red-ripe tomatoes, 
and some of the best, but old man 
drought has reduced the crop in 
size of fruit as well as total output. 
If it only rains from now on and 
frost stays off—and we are speak- 
ing of this Tri-State region—!! 
And we could add much of the 
Ozarks. Peaches — Elbertas, 1s, 
214s, $5 to $6. It would be pack- 


ing gold dollars in tin cans. Sweet > 


potatoes, $3.25 to $3.50 per bu. 


In the following market reports 
you have the conditions reviewed 
in good shape, and on other pages 
the ceiling prices on most goods, 
as far as we have them, or at least 
on the staples. And we continue 
to acquaint you with all the latest 
rulings coming out of Washington. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Private Label Houses Having Trouble— 

Reselling to Some Extent—Reports on To- 

mato Canning More Encouraging—Buyers 

Want Limas—Buyers Receiving Peas—Some 

Corn Being Delivered—Possible 40 Per Cent 

Deliveries on Blueberries—Fruit Outlook 
Unfavorable 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 2, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—Featuring the 
market during the current week 
are more optimistic reports out of 
the Tri-States on prospects for bet- 
ter packs of corn, tomatoes, and 
beans. Demand for the general 


line of canned foods continues to 
top available supplies by a wide 
margin, and distributors are very 
active in endeavoring to speed for- 
wardings from canners against 
contracts already placed. Reports 
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on the West Coast fruit pack con- 
tinue unfavorable, and jobbers ex- 
pect considerable difficulty in tak- 
ing care of their private label re- 
quirements. 


THE OUTLOOK—With inventories 
steadily declining under the impact 
of record buying and inadequate 
replacement, distributors’ canned 
foods departments are giving many 
operators cause for increasing con- 
cern. Jobbers generally are seek- 
ing additional supplies and this 
will continue until the 1943 packs 
have been completely cleared from 
first hands, after which time, it is 
expected that more resale activity 
will develop. Already, in some in- 
stances, a good volume of resale 
trading is in evidence, reflecting 
“levelling off’? operations by job- 
bers. 


TOMATOES — Reports reaching 
the trade here this week indicate 
that a substantial pick-up in can- 
ning operations is in prospect for 
September, with the labor situation 
the only drawback to what would 
otherwise mean a heavy packing 
run. There is a good jobbing de- 
mand for tomatoes, at full ceilings. 
Reports from the Mid-West note 
capacity packing operations in 
many areas, with fair production 
totals reported, notwithstanding 
labor difficulties which are still 
plaguing canners in some sections. 


MORE LIMAS ?—Jobbers who have 
been seeking to place additional 
orders for new pack lima beans are 
scouring the Southern market on 
reports of an increase in packs 
which may provide some canners 
with small unsold surplusses. Open 


market offerings are not reported, 
however. 


PEAS — Jobbers have _ received 
fair shipments of new pack peas, 
and buying emphasis on this line is 
not as keen as was the case a few 
weeks back. This does not mean 
that jobbers are not seeking addi- 
tional supplies, but rather indi- 
cates their recognition of the futil- 
ity of trying to rush packers on the 
sale of any goods which are not as 
yet earmarked. 


CcORN—Southern packers are be- 
ginning to forward new pack corn 
to their buyers, many having al- 
ready completed their “set-aside” 
for Government account. The pack 
was a disappointment, however, 
with average deliveries running 
under 50 per cent. Distributors 
are turning their eyes to the Mid- 
West, where the corn pack is re- 
ported to be large. Here, however, 
buyers will be faced with the “allo- 
cation to regular buyers” bugaboo. 


GREEN BEANS—Offerings of new 
pack green beans are not coming 
through from the Tri-States, where 
packers are reported stymied: by 
the paucity of stocks for canning, 
due to the competition of fresh 
shippers and drought. Hopes are 
being held for the late pack, how- 
ever. 


BLUEBERRIES—Burying interest in 
Maine blueberries is on the in- 
crease, with current indications 
that canners may receive as much 
as 40 per cent of the quantities 
they purchased in 1941. Packing 
this season is limited to 2s and 10s, 
but it is reported that some can- 
ners have small quantities of 200s 
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Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


East Brooklyn P. O. 
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and 300s carried over from earlier 
seasons. The 1943 pack will be 
based at about $15 per dozen on 
10s in water, at canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Reports 
from the coast are less favorable, 
as the pack progresses, and ad- 
vices received in the trade here in- 
dicate that only some 4,000,000 
cases of peaches will be available 
to the civilian trade after Govern- 
ment commitments are fulfilled. 
Cherries are also running light, 
and the apricot picture is not 
bright. Unless the situation should 
change for the worse, a fair pack 
of pears and apples is indicated. 


CANNED CITRUS — Distributors 
are still seeking to place future 
bookings with Texas and Florida 
citrus canners, but find few takers. 
Some resale trading in grapefruit 
juice is still in progress, and buy- 
ers are seeking stocks from other 
markets where surpluses may 
exist. Canners are cleared on the 
current season’s pack. 


SARDINES—With Maine canners 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
operate in the face of a stringent 
labor shortage, prospects for addi- 
tional supplies this season are fad- 
ing. Canners are making prepara- 
tions for a heavy pack of sea her- 
ring later on, but here again the 
labor situation may intrude. Cur- 
rent production is going largely 
into Government channels on both 
sardines and herring. 


SALMON—Jobbers expect ship- 
ments of new pack red Alaska sal- 
mon to start moving eastward by 
mid-month, but volume movement 
is not looked for until next month. 
Meanwhile, reports from Alaska 
tell of improvement in the run of 
pink salmon, and the supply situa- 
tion on this grade is looking up. 


TUNA—With spot stocks short, 
distributors are pressing for coast 
shipments from the new pack. Ar- 
rivals thus far have been generally 
light, but canners hold out hopes 
of some improvement in movement 
during the next several weeks. 


OTHER FISH—Little is heard 
with respect to shrimp, and can- 
ners are apparently out of the 
picture as sellers at this time. The 
same situation holds true with re- 
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spect to oysters. . . . Jobbers are 
looking for domestic crab in a 
larger way, but offerings continue 
scant. ... Lobster is coming in for 
a heavy call, with supplies avail- 
able for shipment from Canada too 
small to make much of a dent in 
potential demand. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buyers Flocking Into This Market—Woe- 
fully Small Purchases—Private Labels in 
Trouble—Canners Pushing Their Own 
Brands—Seeking Dry Beans—Packs Will 
Not Equal Early Estimates—Most Figs Will 
Go to Civilians—Tomato Canning Becoming 
General—Pineapple Receipts—Salmon 
Arriving. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Sept. 2, 1943. 


BUYERS—Canned food buyers, 
along with buyers of dried fruits, 
beans, dehydrated foods, wines, 
and other California products, 
continue to flock into this market 
despite the difficulties of travel and 
scarcity of hotel accommodations. 
The purchases they are able to 
make are woefully small, but this 
does not seem to stem the flow of 
visitors. 


Buyers of canned foods for pri- 
vate labels are having their 
troubles this season. Changes have 
been made in several of the large 
sources of supply whereby empha- 
sis is being placed on canners’ 
brands, with less available for dis- 
tributors having brands of their 
own. Some of these buyers who 
were notorious for their shopping 
around for low prices in former 
years are now making overtures 
for permanent connections. The 
canner’s name on the label prom- 
ises to become more general as 
time goes on. 


DRY BEANS—The dry-bean mar- 
ket here is featured by limited 
offerings and light trading. The 
demand is heavy, with dealers and 
canners anxious to place large 
orders at full ceiling prices. Stocks 
in consuming centers are reported 
to be at low levels. Harvesting is 
under way, but important move- 
ment of new crop beans is not ex- 
pected before the end of Septem- 
ber. Crop prospects remain favor- 
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able, according to the Federal- 
State Market News Service, with 
the output estimated at 5,558,000 
bags, compared with 4,894,000 
bags a year ago. Small white beans 
are in special demand just now, 
but canners have not been able to 
secure any sizeable quantities. 


PACKS OFF—As the canning sea- 
son progresses it is becoming more 
and more evident that the Califor- 
nia output in many lines will not 
come up to the early estimates 
based on the size of the crop. 
Both growers and canners have 
had difficulty in securing sufficient 
experienced help and considerable 
fruit has been unharvested or has 
spoiled. Cold-storage facilities have 
proved wholly inadequate and this 
is held responsible for considerable 
of the falling off in the packs of 
peaches and pears. For the first 
time some California Bartlett 
pears were shipped to Oregon to 
be canned. In the past, traffic of 
this kind has been the other way, 
since up to this year California 
Bartletts have been priced higher 
than the Northwest product. Few 
California packers have come out 
with fruit prices as yet, preferring 
to wait until they see whether or 
not they will have anything for 
the civilian trade. Some of the 
largest operators say that after 
their Government commitments 
are filled they will have little left. 


FIGS—The canning of figs is get- 
ting under way in the San Joaquin 
Valley district, with the fruit re- 
ported to be of excellent quality. 
The price to growers has been ad- 
vanced to $125 a ton, against $80 
paid last year, so higher ceiling 
prices on Kadota figs may be ex- 
pected shortly. Grower prices on 
dried figs have been advanced more 
than 30 per cent by the War Food 
Administration because of higher 
labor costs. Figs are not taken in 
large quantities by the Govern- 
ment, so most of the pack will be 
for civilian consumption. 


TOMATOES—Tomato packing in 
the San Francisco Bay area is just 
commencing to get under way and 
will soon be general. In the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento Valley 
areas operations have been under 
way for several weeks. Several 
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-oneerns have brought operations 
on peaches to an end and have com- 
menced work on tomatoes without 
2 holiday in order to hold cannery 
crews intact. An order, effective 
immediately in Central and North- 
ern California, has been issued by 
the U.S.D.A. War Board to the 
effect that tomato pickers shall not 
be paid more than 17 cents per 50- 
pound field box of round tomatoes, 
or 21 cents per box of pear-shaped 
tomatoes. Exceptions may be 
granted only where loss of food is 
threatened. This is considered the 
most widespread attempt to date 
to regulate agricultural wages. 


PINEAPPLE — Canned Hawaiian 
pineapple is being received in fair- 
ly large quantities and efforts are 
being made to get goods in the 
hands of the trade as quickly as 
possible. Canners sold the pack 
on their own assortment basis and 
shipments from the Islands are 
conforming to this, so there will be 
no delay at this end. Some can- 
ners put up no Bakers’ Crushed in 
No. 10 tins this season, but others 
have made a belated pack and of- 
ferings are being made the trade. 
The reason assigned for these 
offerings is that a rush of fruit was 
experienced at the height of the 
season, coupled with a scarcity of 
labor, so the fruit was rushed into 
the large-size containers. 


SALMON—Salmon has come down 
to the States in good quantities of 
late, but Government inspection 
has not been started, so deliveries 
are being held up. The total 
Alaska salmon: pack to August 14 
reached 4,366,644 cases, as against 
3,620,822 cases to a corresponding 
date last year. The greatest gain 
has been in Reds, with Pinks, 
Chums and Cohoes showing a fall- 
ing off. The salmon pack in Brit- 
ish Columbia is also showing a 
gain over that of last year, amount- 
ing to 561,294 cases to August 14, 
against 513,471 cases a _ year 
earlier. A feature here has been 
the heavy run of Pinks and a pack 
of 300,580 cases. Terminal oper- 
ators and wharfingers in Oregon 
and Washington have been granted 


’ an increased one-quarter cent per 


case for the handling, loading and 
unloading of salmon, and a similar 
increase for storage in terminal 
warehouses. The OPA ceiling on 
these services has been 214, cents 
and 1 cent, respectively. The in- 
crease is too small, of course, to 
affect the price of the fish. 


GREEN BEANS—San_ Francisco 
brokers representing Pacific North- 
west packers have received allot- 
ments on Blue Lake string beans 
and have been passing these on to 
the trade at full ceiling prices. 


APPLES—California is harvest- 
ing a large apple crop, in contrast 
to most of the country, and local 
brokers are receiving many re- 
quests for prices on canned apples 
and applesauce, the impression ap- 
parently being that the canned 
pack will be in proportion to the 
crop. The demand for the fresh 
fruit is such that but a limited 
canned pack will be made. 


MEETING—The annual meeting | 
of stockholders of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd., was held 
at Honolulu, T. H., August 26, 
when officers and directors were 
re-elected. Announcement has been 
made that H. D. Lyman has been 
appointed assistant to treasurer R. 
N. Figueroa and that J. H. Tabor 
has been made assistant secretary. 
President Henry A. White report- 
ed to the directors that the com- 
pany’s chief problem remains the 
lack of manpower. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


THE BARRON-GRAY PACKING 
CO., San Jose, Calif., has increased -its 
capital stock from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 


THE FAIRVIEW PACKING CO., 
INC., Hollister, Calif., has dissolved the 
corporation and the business is being 
earried on by Joseph J. Annotti and 
associates under the name of the Fair 
View Packing Company, Ltd. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Comrany Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS —CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


NOW READY! 


THE 1943 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


Enter your order for the 34th edition. Compiled by the National Canners Association, 

from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 
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THE ORLAND OLIVE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY has engaged in business at 
Orland, Calif., the company being headed 
by Nick Musco. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPO- 
RATION, San Francisco, Calif., the 
directors met during the first week in 
August and re-elected all officers. 


SAN JOSE CANNERS, INC., has 
been incorporated at San Jose, Calif., 
with Eugene Filice, I. Rancadore, Sam 
Lo Bue, M. Lo Bue and M. H. Ranca- 
dore listed as directors. It is understood 
that the new concern is to take over the 
assets of the San Jose Canning Com- 
pany. 


WARREN WILEY—The fruit can- 
ning plant of Warren Wiley, formerly 
located at Kent, Wash., has been moved 
to Renton, Wash., and made ready for 
the 1943 season. 


THE BOOTHE FRUIT COMPANY, 
Modesto, Calif., has installed equipment 
for the dehydration of vegetables. 


THE F. E. BOOTH COMPANY, INC., canners 
of San Francisco, Calif., reports a June 
profit of $13,076, compared with $2,637 
for the corresponding month of last year. 
Sales for the month totaled $337,470, 
against $219,816 a year before. Profits 
for the fiscal year to June 30 totaled 
$45,970 against $15,006 a year before, 
and sales were $1,283,143, against 
$690,390. 


THE U. S. PRODUCTS CoRP., San Jose, 
Calif., which went into bankruptcy last 
month, will be reopened shortly with a 
force of about 1,500 workers. Schuckl 
& Co., with a plant at Sunnyvale, have 
leased the plant and will operate it for 
the rest of the season. The proposal has 
been accepted by a creditors’ committee. 


ROBERT RIESER, son of C. A. Rieser, 
sales manager for W. J. Withers, San 
Francisco, Calif., has been promoted to 
Lieutenant in the Army Air Corps. He 
is seeing active service in the South Pa- 
cific, where he has been stationed the last 
six months. 


DEMBO PACKING COMPANY 


Roger Dembo, formerly connected with 
the Caar Canning Company at Redkey, 
Indiana, has purchased the Thomas 
Packing Company at Roanoke, Indiana, 
and will operate as the Dembo Packing 
Company. 


A. C. MONAGLE 


Alonzo C. Monagle, Vice-President of 
Standard Brands, Inc., from 1929 until 
his retirement last year, died on Satur- 
day, August 28, at a Brooklyn, New 
York, hospital, after a long illness. He 
was 64 years old. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


More Shrimp Coming In—More Canneries 
Working—Season Looks Promising—Now 
Mostly Small to Medium—Crab Meat 
Prices Advanced. 


By “ B. ayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 2, 1943. 


PRODUCTION—There were more 
shrimp produced in Alabama and 
Biloxi this past week than the pre- 
vious one, but less in Louisiana 
and Galveston. 


More oysters and less hard crabs 
were produced in Louisiana this 
past week than the previous one. 


The seafood canneries in the 
Gulf States received 239 barrels 
more shrimp for the week ending 
August 28, 1943, which will enable 
them to can a few more cases this 
past week than in the previous one. 


The plants in the Southern 
States operating under the Seafood 
Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration re- 
ported that 31,355 cases of shrimp 
were canned by 28 factories from 
August 14 to August 21, 1943, 


HOW w GET ELECTROCUTED az HOME 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


which brought the total pack for 
the season to 77,080 cases and four 
more canneries operated during 
the week ending August 21, 1943, 
than during the week ending 
August 14, 1943. 


The present shrimp pack seems 
to have gotten off to a good start 


and if it keeps on making as good 
a showing for the balance of the 
season, it is going to be the biggest 
shrimp season that we have had in 
the past five years. Because the 
nearest approach to the present 
pack so far this season is the sea- 
son 1939-40 when 65,066 cases 
were canned up to August 19, 1939, 
or 12,014 less cases. 

It is hardly probable that the 
raw shrimp market will greatly 
interfere with the shrimp pack as 
long as they are mostly the small 
and medium size that they are now. 
The raw dealers are putting in the 
freezers just as few of this size 
shrimp as they possibly can and 
the raw market only absorbs a lim- 
ited quantity of the small and 
medium fresh shrimp. 


CRABMEAT PRICES RAISED—Effec- 
tive August 30 price ceilings for 
domestic canned blue and sand 
crabmeat were advanced 50 cents 
per dozen for No. 14 flat cans at 
the canner level by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

As wholesalers and retailers take 
markups over the canner prices, 
the advance will be passed on at 
the different levels of distribution, 
and will mean an increase of about 
614 cents per can to the consumer. 

Canner ceilings now will be as 
follows per dozen cans, f. o. b. fac- 
tory: 1. Blue Crabmeat and sand 
crabmeat, fancy or white fancy, 
No. 14 flats, $4.00; 2. Blue crab- 
meat and sand crabmeat, brown, 


‘claw fancy, No. 14 flats, $3.50. 


This crabmeat is produced large- 
ly by canneries on the East Coast, 
ranging from Maine to the Chesa- 
peake Bay and South Carolina, and 
is marketed on the Atlantic Coast. 


Dungeness crabmeat, which is 
marketed on the Pacific Coast, will 
continue unchanged at the ceiling 
of $4.00 per dozen No. 14 flat cans 
at the canner level. The new ceil- 
ings are designed to place blue 
crabmeat on a parity with the 
Dungeness crabmeat and will not 
affect the prices of the Pacific 
Coast pack. 


The action is contained in 
Amendment No. 1 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 247 (Domes- 
tic Canned Crabmeat) effective 
August 30, 1943. 
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Dollars and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 
by the Office of Price Administration in respective regulations: 
as stated. All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. 


CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
(MPR 306, Amendment 2, 3-6-48) 


Florida Texas West Coast 
cannery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
counts and differentials to purchasers of different classes. Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural... 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 122% 

No. 3 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.55 2.70 2.80 
‘cy ie 4.85 5.00 4.85 5.00 5.45 6.60 
tan o. 2, Natural... 1.02% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 
CANNED CORN No. 3 cyl 2.85 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.60 2.70 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) No. 10 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 5.25 65.40 
Whole Grain, all varieties RegionI RegionII Region III Region IV Me, 2, Natural... 

1.36 1.31 1.385 1.29 No. 10 445 4.60 445 4.60 5.05 5.20 
12-ounce v 1.31 1.26 1.335 1.24 Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened... 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.25 
No. 10 6.80 6.55 6.90 6.45 No. 3 cyl 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.75 2.85 

Ex. Std. (B) No. 2 1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 No. 10 5.00 5.15 5.00 5.15 5.60 5.75 
12-ounce vacuum 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.20 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 No. 3 cyl 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.65 2.75 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 No. 10 4.80 4.95 4.30 4.95 5.40 56.55 
12-ounce v 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.10 1.15 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 No. 3 cyl 2.30 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.55 2.65 

Cream Style, except Ever Gr. and Narrow Gr. No. 10 4.60 4.75 4.60. 4.75 5.20 5.35 

Fancy (A) No, 2 1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 
12-ounce 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 

ee eee 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 CANNED FISH 
12-ounce 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 OYSTERS (MPR 328, Amendment 1, 3-23-43) 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 .99 . 
12-ounce v 1.01 .96 1.085 94 East South West Coast 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt, Other 

Cream Style, Evergreen and Narrow Grain 3.35 

Fancy (A) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 6.25 
12-ounce 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
12-OUNCE VACUUM 1.06 1.01 1.085 99 SALMON 
No. 10 5.55 5.30 5.65 5.20 1b. %b. 1b. %b. % bb. 

(C) No. 2 Per Case Tall Flat Flat Flat Oval Flat Oval Fiat 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 a 


Substandards: 2’s, 10c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum prices for 
standard grade. 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire. 


Region II—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Kentucky and Tennessee, and that portion of Idaho not included in 


Region III. COLUMBIA RIVER 
Region IlI—Washington, Oregon, California and Southwestern Idaho Chinook, Fancy... 19.00 20.60 24.00 13.00 16.00 6.60 
(Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties). 16.00 10.00 5.20 
Region IV—All States not included in Regions I, II, and III. Unclassified .... 10.00 11.00) 
Steelheads 10.00 12.00 5.20 


(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 
Region III RegionIV Region V 


Region I Region II 


SARDINES 


(A) No. 1.825 1.30 1.225 1.25 1,275 East Central West Coast 
. 1.75 1.675 1.70 1.725 (Per case f.o.b. Portland, Me.) Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
6.20 5.85 5.95 6.05 
1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 % Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 
1.475 1.40 1.425 1.45 100 cans 4.07 4.47 
5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 % Tomato Sauce, Keyless, 
1.00 .925 95 100 cans 4.12 4.52 
1.85 1.275 1.30 1.825 Oil, Mustard Key, 100 cans 4.82 5.22 
4.75 4.40 4.50 4.60 Tomato Sauce, Key, 100 cans 4.87 65.27 
‘nostandards: 2’s, 10c ; 214’s, 17%4c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum Key, Carton, 5.07 5.47 
as or standard grade. % Tomato Sauce, Key, Carton, 
Connecticut, New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of 
Pesoylvania not included in Region II). 
_Segion II—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, SHRIMP (MPR 311, 2-2-43) 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min rt. 
lows. Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania East South West Coast 
(Bucks, Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry 
Cur Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). 2.45 2.55 
_ “egion III—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 2.70 2.80 
Mis. Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. Medium 2.80 2.90 
“egion IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Large 2.95 3.05 


segion V—Oregon, Washington and California. 
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: 
Puget Sound 
Sockeye ............ 18.00 19.00 11.40 CHO” 
4 
. (MPR 184, 7-23-42) 
os 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV 
Variety No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 
Sieve Size Grade No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 308 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can 
Alaska No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65. 1.55 7.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.40 7.00 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.45 7.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 | 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.30 6.50 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.35 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.20 6.00 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.10 5.50 
Alaska No. 4 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
= Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
i B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 | 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Sweet No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No, 2 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.275 6.40 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
Sweet No. 4 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.325 6.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Sweet No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 
Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
2 : B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
sy C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
: Prince of Ungraded A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
Wales & B or Ex. Std. 1,225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
Laxton C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 


ae Note—Substandard prices: 2s or 303 Glass Jars, 10c; 10’s, 50c, per dozen less than maximum prices for standard grade. 
Y Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 
“ae Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
os. Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 
Region IV: Oregon, Washington, California. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Region VI 
Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Pole Beans 
Sieve Size Grade No. 2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
Whole, Regular (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 1 A or Fancy 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.80 2.425 9.00 1.675 2.250 835 1.725 2.325 8.60 1.70 2.300 8.50 1.80 2.425 9.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.55 2.100 17.75 1.70 2.300 8.50 1.575 2.125 7.85 1.625 2.200 8.10 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.70 2.300 8.50 
C or Std. 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.50 2.025 17.50 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.575 2.125 7.85 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.65 2.225 8.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.65 2.100 7.75 
y C or Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 17.26 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
tA No. 3 A or Fancy 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.55 2.100 17.75 
: 7 B or Ex. Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.3825 1.800 6.60 1.3875 1.850 6.85 1.385 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 17.25 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 17.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.385 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.385 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.59 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.26 1.675 6.25 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.856 1.826 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.69 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.650 65.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Cut (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.385 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.60 1.60 2.150 8.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.026 7.6) 
C or Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.6: 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 17.10 | 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 7.6° 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.0) 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.6) 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.0" 
B or Ex. Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.85 1.825 6.7 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 = 6.5! 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.5! 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 ok 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 5.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.85 1.125 1.525 6.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 6.0 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.5: 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.676 6.2 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 5.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.85 1.125 1.525 65.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.6256 6.0 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

Region II—New York. 

Region III—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florid:, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. 

Region IV—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Region V—Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada and all of Idaho except Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada ar? 
Omyhee Counties. 

Region VI—Washington, Oregon, California and Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties in Idaho. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, ete., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—One Continuous Current Generator C. L. C. 25, 
Form B, Speed 750, Volts 125, Full Load 125. This Generator 


in very good mechanical shape. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, 
Del. 


FOR SALE—One 10 H. P. Sterling 1750 R. P. M. electric 
motor, practically new. One 3 H. P. Stover economy gasoline 
engine, in A-1 condition. 90 ft. of new No. 45 chain attachment. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman 6-hole Juice Filler; Kiefer 
Rotary Gear Visco Filler, good for gallons and No. 10 tins; 
Ster'ing Model 1D Dicers, for and %” cubes; Ermold & 
Wold Jar & Bottle Labelers; Burt Can Labelers; Case Sealing 
Un -; Copper Jacketed Kettles, 50 gal. & 150 gal.; Aluminum 
Jac «ted Kettle, 100 gal.; Nickel Jacketed Kettle, 100 gal.; 
Stax: less Steel Storage Tanks, 750 & 1000 gal. What have you 
= ule? Machinery & Equipment Corp., 59 E. 4th St., New 
fork. 3, Ne 


/R IMMEDIATE SALE—Stainless Steel Juice Extractor; 
vican Vegetable Slicer; Peerless 10-valve Syruper; Food 
\.iinery Corp. Tomato Filler; Gaddie Spinach Washer; Roy 
Ne\.on Tomato Sealder; Invincible and Peerless Corn Huskers; 
| G Tue Corn Cutters for Whole Kernel Corn; No. 5 
gue Corn Cutter for Cream Style Corn; 200 feet 15” Roller 

«© Conveyor. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., 
falo (14), N. Y. 
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It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash> 


FOR SALE—Belt Conveyor, approx. 800 ft. 12 inch “Alvey- 
Ferguson Co.” Slider Belt Intermediate Conveyor, with ten 
drives, take ups and stands. All in excellent condition. We also 
buy surplus equipment. American Sales Co., 1562 Harrison 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 4350, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


.WANTED—Boiled Cider, Filtered or Unfiltered; Honey; 
Damson Plums—Fresh, in carlots; Pickles, or any sizes in Salt 
Stock; also Frozen Fruits, Berries or Vegetables, in any size 
container for manufacturing trade or frozen food distributors; 
also other canned foods in carlots, any items in Fruits or Vege- 
tables, any sizes. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Brokers, Distributors or Investors looking for an opportunity: 
Two men with many years executive and practical food indus- 
tries experience require additional capital to start large freezing 
and canning plant in district that can produce unlimited acre- 
age; peas, corn, spinach, lima beans, string beans, and many 
other vegetables. Now producing cherries, peaches, apricots 
and some berries. Growers want to increase planted acreage. 
Exceptional opportunity. Adv. 4359, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of fruit packing. Permanent position, excellent salary. 
State age, draft status, experience in detail first letter. Adv. 
4348, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance Foreman, with detailed experience 
on fruit canning equipment. Eastern food manufacturer offers 
permanent position with wonderful salary opportunities. In 
first letter give age, list of previous employers, draft status. 
Adv. 4349, The Canning Trade. 


SALESMAN WANTED—Familiar with all types of canning 
equipment; excellent opportunity for aggressive, intelligent 
family man with well established firm; salary and commission. 
Adv. 4358, The Canning Trade. 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 


are included in the 6th edition of 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 
The Canning Trade 


20 S Gay Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 
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CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


Morral Combination 
Corn Cutter 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


Morral Corn Husker 
Either Single or Double 
Morral Labeling Machine 


and other machinery 


Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THE EDUCATED CHAIRMAN 


Lecturer (in a small town)—Of course, you all know what 
the inside of a corpuscle is like. 

Chairman of Meeting (interrupting)—Most of us do, but ye 
better explain for the benefit of them as have never been inside 
one. 


FOREIGN MANNERS 
“How are you getting along at school, Henry?” asked the 
father. 
“Fine,” answered the son. 
you’ in French.” 
“Good,” came back the father, “that’s more than you ever 
learned in English.” 


“T have learned to say ‘thank 


LOOKING OUT FOR NO. 1 


“What’s the first thing you do when cleaning your rifle?” the 
sergeant demanded. 

“Look at the number,” said the newcomer. 

“Oh,” barked the sergeant, “and what’s the big idea?” 

“To make sure I don’t clean some one else’s.” 


DIFFERENT 


Woman—What a noise those neighbors make! Listen to those 
children. 

Maid—But that noise comes from your own nursery. 

Woman—Really! The little darlings must be enjoying them- 
selves. 


“You’ve made a mistake in your paper,” said the indignant 
man, entering the editorial sanctum. “I was one of the com- 
petitors at the athletic match yesterday, and you have called 
me the well-known lightweight champion.” 

“Well, aren’t you?” said the editor. 

“No, I’m nothing of the kind, and it’s confoundedly awkward, 
because, you see, I’m a coal merchant.” 


NOT INTELLECTUAL 


Little Girl—Please, have you a sheep’s head? 
Facetious Butcher—No, my dear; only my own. 
Little Girl—It won’t do. Mother wants one with brains in it. 


TRUSTFUL PASSENGER 
“All this talk about back-seat drivers is bunk. I’ve driven a 
ear for ten years and I’ve never had a word from behind.” 
“What sort of car?” 
“A hearse.” 


AND A BARREL OF NERVE 


Boss—Look here, what did you mean by telling me you hac 
had five years’ experience in selling real estate when you neve? 
even had a job before? 

Youth—Well, you advertised for a man with imagination. 

New Boarder—When I left my last boarding place the land 
lady wept. 


Landlady—Well, I won’t. I always collect in advance. 


AND FINGER RINGS 
Tourist (in village store)—-Whaddya got in the shape 0! 
automobile tires? 


Saleslady—Funeral wreaths, life-preservers, invalid cushions 
and doughnuts. 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, | 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com: ny, Berlin, Wis. 
e ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
fore. Robins Fe Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, We 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., "Miagéra Falls, N. ¥. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. ‘Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Co., Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, In: 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Cor Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, We, 
Chis! che Co., Niagara Falls 
Food Machinery Cor 
A. K. Rohins & Co. Baltimore, Md. 
Sinciair-Scott Co., Baltimo 


LOCKS, Process Time. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Chis’ .lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foo: Machinery Cot Hoopeston, Il. 
A. Robins & Co., ine. Baltimore, Md. 


Cooking. 
Ber! - Chapman compen y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foo.’ ‘fachinery Corporation, Hoopestown, 
F.} \angsenkamp Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


“VEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Bei Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Ch: ...olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foc Corporation, Hoopeston, 
Ni a Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

La te Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


‘ BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Be Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Ct -lmRyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Le ‘e Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Hydraulic. 


Beri men Berlin, Wie, 
Company. 
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A. K. Robins & Co. 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ation, Hoopeston, ml. 
Baltimore, Md. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Berlin Company, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 

Food Machinery Cor ation, td mM. 
A. K. Robins & Co., . Baltimore, Md. 

CRANES AND HOISTS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

ation, 

A. K. Robins & Co. timore, Md. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, we, 

Chisholm-Hyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, mh. 
Baltimore, Md. 

OR CHOPPERS. 

J. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Cor ration, ., Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.. Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., J. 
Berlin Chapman Com 


FACTORY 
Berlin Chapman Sompany. Berlin, Wis. 
AK. Hobins & Co. Baltimore: Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Hyder — Falls, 

la ation, 
AK. Robins & Co. Inc. Baliimore, Ma.” 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Cor Hoopeston, th. 
F. H. Langsenkamp » enn Ind. 
Lee Roy Inc., Phili Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine o. Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Co mpeny. Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENIVES, Miscellaneous. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, te 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston . I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., rr Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westuienne Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Com: , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ese Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER 


Berlin Chapman Niagara. Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Niagara F Falls, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman gompany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. jagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hi Hi ton, Ml. 
F. H. Langsenkam: 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 

Berlin Chapman Py ny, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N > 2 

Food Machinery Cor ration, Saacae. I. 

A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Berlin Cha an Berlin, 

F. 

A. K. & = Baltimore, 


SPEED 


jagara Falls, N. Y 

K. , Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
tlin apman Ber Wis. 
Chisholm Hyder lagare Falls, N. Y. 
chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
K. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Co: y, Be: 

Food Machinery ration, Hoopeston, 1 Ml. 
P. Machinery Cor Indianapolis, In 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Phili P 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayers Salem, N. 
rlin Cha n Berlin, 


n apman 

der Con. any, B Falls N. Y. 
ery ton, 

Robins & Co. Inc. Baltimore, Ma 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN 
Ayars Machine Co., tg 


Berlin Chapman Com: Berlin, Wie, 
Chisholm- Co., lagare F | 
Food Machin: Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins % Co. Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com ey 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Fal Falls, N. Y. 
chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bres., aswel. Ohio. 


The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Cha Company, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Food Machine: Corporation, mM. 
Morral Bros., Ohi 
A. K. Rob’ ins & Co., 208. 
The United a Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com Y, Ber Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Inc., timore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair Sco! 


tt Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


< 
ood Mac ry rporation, Hoopeston, 
. K. Robins iInc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. yaae 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
; 
; Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. more 
q A ine) ore, Mid. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin. Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman gomre ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman compe ny, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls,  - 
Food Machinery Corporation, ned Th. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman come ny, Berlin, bg 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoepeston, 

H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
i: K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Compa any, Berlin, be gt 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Food Machinery Cor. ration, mn. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 

‘ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
i K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, Ih. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman ny, Berlin, 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N = A 

Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
B man mpany, rlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co "leas Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Sz ration, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Machinery Co: Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman come ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamach chek M achine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott em Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, —_ 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor oration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co: — Hoopeston, Ill. 
, Indianapolis, Ind. 

., Baltimore, Md. 


F. H. 
A. EK. Robins & Co., 
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EXHAUSTERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin apmen Compa: any, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor; ration, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., 

isholm-Ryder Co., rlits 
F. H. Langsenkamp ‘Co agg 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Com: any, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Compa any, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 

F Machinery Cor: ration, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Compa ny, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Cha Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co jagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, Ih. 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., me” Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, vy, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 

Food Machinery Corporation, oy Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Indianapolis, 

ioe Metal Products Co. .. Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore mtr 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

i Machinery Cor; ration, Hoopeston, I. 

F. H. Langsenkamp 

Lee Metal Products Co., ars: ™ urg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ae 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
poe ‘ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 

e Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
n. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N.C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning awer. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New bi Chy. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, M 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Shkio 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co, Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


pou | & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ee Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. d Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
orthrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, !Il. 
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Bond Selling Responsibilities Double! 


Starting September 9th, your Government will conduct the 
greatest drive for dollars from individuals in the history of the 
world—the 3rd War Loan. 


This money, to finance the invasion phase of the war, must 
come in large part from individuals on payrolls. 


Right here’s where YOUR bond selling responsibilities 
DOUBLE! 


| or this extra money must be raised in addition to keeping the 

> ‘ready established Pay Roll Allotment Plan steadily climbing. 

©. the same time, every individual on Pay Roll Allotment 

' ust be urged to dig deep into his pocket to buy extra bonds. 
order to play his full part in the 3rd War Loan. 


‘our now doubled duties call for these two steps: 
If you are in charge of your Pay Roll Plan, check up on 


at once—or see that whoever is in charge, does so. See 
t it is hitting on all cylinders—and keep it climbing! Sharply 


increased Pay Roll percentages are the best warranty of sufh- 
cient post war purchasing power to keep the nation’s plants 
(and yours) busy. 


2. In the 3rd War Loan, every individual on the Pay Roll 
Plan will be asked to put an extra two weeks salary into War 
Bonds—over and above his regular allotment. Appoint your- 
self as one of the salesmen—and see that this sales force has 
every opportunity to do a real selling job. The sale of these 
extra bonds cuts the inflationary gap and builds added post- 
war purchasing power. 


Financing this war is a tremendous task—but 130,000,000 
Americans are going to see it through 100%! This is their own 
best individual opportunity to share in winning the war. The 
more frequently and more intelligently this sales story is told, 
the better the average citizen can be made to understand the 
wisdom of turning every available loose dollar into the finest 
and safest investment in the world—United States War Bonds. 


THE ATTACK With War Bonds! 


his space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by THE CANNING TRADE 
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We leave no stone unturned 
--and very few seeds either! 


Illustrated above is one of our 
picking rooms where seed peas 
and beans are individually in- 
spected as they pass on endless 
belts before trained operators 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 
MAIN OFFICE: NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Atlanta Cambridge, N.Y. Indianapolis Los Angeles 
Memphis Milford, Conn. Salinas San Antonio 
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